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PARENTS AND EDUCATION. 


We are anxious that whilst parents are diligent 
in instructing their children in the blessed truths 
of the holy Scriptures, and concerned to com- 
mend them in prayer to God, they may never 
allow anything to escape their lips that would 
discourage their attendance of our meetings, 
which may be held in silence. But rather, dear 
friends, be of hopeful mind; we firmly believe 
that the great Head of the Church has provided, 
within our borders, sufficient means, if individual 
faithfulness were maintained, for the instruction 
and spiritual improvement of your tender off- 
spring. 

We have been led at this time deeply to feel 
how important is the effect of example in the 
great work of religious training; and we would 
affectionately intreat those to whom the care of 
families is entrusted, to ask themselves, in the 
fear of the Lord, how far their conduct and con- 
versation, their self-denial and godly simplicity, 
are calculated to attract to, and lead forward in 
the Christian course, the minds of their beloved 
offspring. 

Powerful indeed upon others, and especially 
upon the young, is the influence of a truly reli- 
gious life. It answers to the witness of God in 
their hearts and consciences; and by this wit- 
ness they quickly perceive the inconsistencies 
with the divine law, which may be exhibited in 
the practice of those who are around them. 
These inconsistencies have, we believe, had no 
small influence in lowering, in the estimation of 
the young, that standard of plainness of speech, 
behaviour, and apparel, which we have ever 
deemed it our duty to hold up to the world. 

The end of all religious training is to bring 
the mind under subjection to the will of God, to 
lead our children unto Jesus, that through him 
they may obtain the forgiveness of sins and be 
taught in His school, who was meek and lowly 
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of heart. How, dear friends, shall we prosecute 
this work, if we have not ourselves submitted to 
the yoke of Christ, and been taught of Him? 
We believe that not a few who have been mea- 
surably thus instructed, and who are religiously 
concerned for the welfare of their families, will 
do well to look around them, and consider whe- 
ther anything in their habits of life, whether the 
indulgences which they allow themselves, the 
character of their conversation, the persons with 
whom their children have intercourse, and the 
books and other publications which are permit- 
ted to enter their houses, are not opposed to the 
training of their families in a religious life and 
conversation. 

Parents should beware that they do not cher. 
ish the seeds of vanity in their offspring, by pro- 
viding them with ornamental attire, or gratify 
similar dispositions in themselves, by thus deco- 
rating even their children of the very tenderest 
age. The will should be early subjected, in the 
authority of Christian love; and children accus- 
tomed, from their very infancy, to a strict adhe- 
rence to truth speaking. 

Above alf things, dear friends, let us seek to 
impress on the susceptible minds.of our youth, 
the fear and love of their Creator and Redeemer, 
and the minding of those gentle intimations of 
His will, which are frequently made by the Spirit 
of Truth upon the very youthful heart. 

Blessed indeed is the child who is thus be- 
times taught of the Lord, and led onwards, 
amidst the snares of youth, in His holy way. 
Well is known, to many children, that struggle 
described by the Apostle, “the flesh warreth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh ;”’ and “ these two are contrary.”’ And it 
may be the privilege of those who have the 
charge of youth, by example and by word, to 
help them in these conflicts, and strengthen 
them to cleave to the Lord. And, oh, may it 
not be that any of these little ones are offended 
and stumbled by the conduct of those to whom 
they look up as their instructors and examples. 

Education, in the largest and most compre- 
hensive sense of the word, constitutes an impor- 
tant branch of Christian discipline. It was 
strongly enjoined in the precepts of the Old Tes- 
tament. It held a conspicuous place in the 
church of Christ im its earliest days; and in our 
own Society it has ever been an object of con- 
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cern and solicitude. Our forefathers were men 
fearing God; in this fear it was their honest 
concern to keep themselves from the corruption 
of the world; they had deep experience in that 
warfare in which the flesh warreth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; and 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and 
by the working of his power, they were brought 
into that liberty and peace, and that hope for 
the life to come, which are set before us in the 
gospel. They had a strong sense of the inherent 
tendency of the heart of man to pride and 
vanity; and that these corrupt propensities 
could not be overcome but by the power of the 
Spirit of God. Hence their great aim in the 
religious education of their children, was to turn 
their minds to those secret convictions by which 
the Lord is pleased, even in very childhood, to 
visit the soul of man. They sought to bring 
their little ones to Jesus; and many were those 
in whom this godly care was eminently prospered. 
The earlier and later periods of our history fur- 
nish us with instances of young people trained up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, who, 
having borne the yoke in meek submission to the 
restraints of that wisdom which is from above, 
approved themselves in after life good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, enduring hardness for his sake. 
And many have been the instances of children, 
who, gathered to the bosom of their Saviour in 
their very tender years, have given testimony, 
upon the bed of sickness, and at the approach of 
death, to the efficacy of that living faith in Christ, 
which had been nurtured in them by the watch- 
ful and Christian care of their parents. Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings the Lord has 
perfected praise. 

The years spent at school form an important 
stage in life, in which much of good or of evil 
may be imbibed. We are glad to believe, that a 
Christian care is maintained for the religious and 
moral training of the children of Friends in our 
schools, and that many who are engaged in this 
service, are conscientiously concerned faithfully 
to fulfil the duties of their calling. This useful 
and honourable calling, whilst it has its peculiar 
interests and satisfaction, has also its peculiar 
trials and discouragements. We wish to offer to 
those thus employed the expression of our sym- 
pathy, and to encourage them to patient ‘perse- 
verance in carrying out that great part of educa- 
tion, which conduces to the establishment of 
sound Christian principles and habits. We need 
hardly say, dear friends, that your success in 
this service will greatly depend on your main- 
taining a watchful exercise of spirit before the 
Lord, that your example in all things may com- 
mend itself to the children under your tuition. 
In this, as in other periods of youthful training, 
it is important, whilst evil is steadily suppressed 
and a good discipline maintained, that those who 
have the care of youth should yield themselves 
to sympathy with their trials, and endeavour, as 
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they may be enabled, to help them in their weak- 
ness, and in their earliest struggles against the 
evils of their own hearts.— Supplement to Advices 
of London Yearly Meeting. 


EFFECTS OF EARLY IMPRESSIONS ILLUSTRATED. 

Very important indeed is the proper manage- 
ment of children; since, upon it, in great mea- 
sure, depends the virtue or vice, the happiness 
or misery of the world. Yet how often do we 
see their education almost totally neglected. 
From the earliest dawn of reason, children should 
be taught to detest vice, and to respect and 
esteem virtue wherever it is found. 

Solomon says, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” By training, he doubtless 
meant keeping a watchful care over their froward 
propensities, andcultivating love, charity, benevo- 
lence, and all the amiable qualities of the heart, 

He knew that industry, temperance, frugality, 
and economy, would, by practice, become fixed 
habits, and that the comfort and enjoyment de- 
rived therefrom, would be a strong inducement 
to pursue the same course, even in the decline 
of life. 

It may be asked why, seeing this was Solo- 
mon’s opinion, did he not pay more attention to 
his own son, who was to succeed him on the 
throne? The reason is evident, and ought to be 
carefully recorded. His mind was too much 
engrossed with other things; for, in the second 
chapter of his Ecclesiastes, he frankly acknow- 
ledges that he indulged himself in the pursuit 
of pleasure, and a desire to know what the en- 
joyment of mirth, wine, and festivity, even to an 
excessive degree, would do for him; but that 
after all, they proved only vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

Another reason why Rehoboam was of so 
weak and unstable a character, is also very evi- 
dent. We are told more than once in the same 
chapter, (as if to fix the circumstances indelibly 
on our minds,) that his mother’s name was 
Naamah, and that she was an Ammonitess. The 
Ammonites were one of those nations with whom 
the Israelites were forbidden to have intercourse, 
on account of their being so immersed in idolatry. 

This probably is one reason why we so fre- 
quently find in the sacred writings, the name 
of the mother, and the nation to which she be- 
longed, as having a particular influence on the 
education and character of the person exhibited 
to view. 

But let us see how different from the one just 
mentioned, is the testimony of the Apostle left 
on record in his Epistle to Timothy. ‘ When I 
call to rememberance the unfeigned faith that is 
in thee, which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and in thy mother Eunice, and I am per- 
suaded that in thee also.” 

Thus, through the influence of a religious 
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Scriptures, his mind was prepared to receive the| knew what prayer was, to ask patience and sub- 
Apostle’s testimony concerning Christ ; and by} mission to the Divine will. 


obedience to the manifestations of that divine 
light, which the Evangelist John testified, “ en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world,” he soon became a distinguished advo- 
cate of that cause he so early and so nobly 
espoused. 

Another instance, of more recent date, is 
worthy of our attention, wherein pious parental 
care was of singular benefit in training up a per- 
son, whose character is esteemed by people of 
every denomination. It also shows us the ad- 
vantages of an early acquaintance with, and love 
for the Holy Scriptures. 

That eminent, and faithful servant of the 
Lord, John Woolman, when in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, says, “‘ Through the care of my 
parents, I was taught to read nearly as soon as 
1 was capable of it. And when about seven 
years old, as I went from school, while my 
companions were at play, I went forward out of 
sight, and sitting down read in Revelations: 
‘He showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb,’ &e. 

“ And in reading, my mind was drawn to seek 
after that pure habitation. The place where I 
sat, and the sweetness that attended my mind, 
remain fresh in my memory. The pious instrue- 
tions of my parents were often fresh in my mind, 
when I happened to be among wicked children, 
and were of use to me. 

“ My parents, having a large family of chil- 
dren, used frequently, on First-days after meeting, 
to put us to read in the Holy Scriptures, or 
some other religious book, one after another, 
the rest sitting quietly: which I have often 
thought a good practice. And an apprehension 
that there was less steadiness and firmness among 
people in this, than in former ages, often 
troubled me while I was a child.” 

To the excellency of the practice, here recom- 
mended, there are many who can set their seal 
from blessed experience, knowing that the ad- 
vantages arising from an early acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures are incalculable. Of this 
we need no stronger additional proof than the 
testimonies of those who are drawing towards 
the close of life. ‘Those who have received in- 
struction from these writings, and have endeav- 
oured to walk according to their precepts, feel, 
in such solemn moments, a consolation there- 
from, and often recurring to the promises therein 
contained, find them as an anchor to their souls, 
in times of close conflict. 

And how often do we find children, not more 
than seven or eight years old, who have had 
this care bestowed upon them, adverting to pas- 
sages of Scripture, or pions hymns, which their 
parents have taught them, and which in sickness 
-haye proved a support under their bodily suffer- 


There is another class who have borne ample 
testimony to the excellency of the Sacred writings, 
though under very different circumstances, and 
with very different feelings. Though they have 
been engaged in the pursuit of wealth, honour, 
fame, or some other phantom, yet when they 
have heard the Scriptures spoken of by those 
who knew their worth, they have felt the witness 
in their bosoms to respond to the truth. 

Nevertheless, neglecting to peruse them, and 
to see for themselves, these, when the world, 
with all its promised enjoyments, was fast re- 
ceding from their view, and they have seen, 
through the medium of a wounded conscience, 
the mistake they have made, have declared to 
the world, that if they had their time to live 
over again, their principal study should be the 
Holy Scriptures. It is evident that there must 
be a superior excellency in those Sacred writings, 
or why should they be so uniformly adverted to 
in those solemn moments ? 

The interest that is manifested, and the pains 
that are taken to educate the children of persons 
in low circumstances, furnish the cheering hope 
that many will thus be preserved from those 
habits of idleness and dissipation which are now 
so prevalent. These, when they become parents 
themselves, will be more generally able to in- 
struct their own children, at least, in the first 
rudiments of learning. 

Every mother, who has a sufficient portion of 
learning, ought to teach her children to spell as 
soon as they are capable of it. And there are 
very few mothers so situated as to prevent them 
from performing this duty, if they are careful to 
occupy their time as they ought to do. 

To make a child fond and careful of its book, 
is a great point gained, and one that is, with 
proper management, net very difficult to accom- 
plish. It will then listen to instruction as an 
indulgence and pleasure, not as a task. It is a 
good method, when children do not learn easily, 
to form the letter we wish them to remember, on 
a piece of paper, and pin it on their sleeve. By 
this means, we can repeatedly ask them its name, 
until they get a perfect knowledge of it. 

And if a child learns only one or two letters 
a day, how soon will it obtain a knowledge of 
the whole alphabet. It has been often asserted 
that some children take months at school to learn 
their letters. This is time lost: yes, worse 
than merely lost. 

This difficulty of obtaining a knowledge of the 
alphabet, at an age when a child is sent to 
school, operates as a discouragement, and, it is 
apprehended, that few such children ever acquire 
that fondness for books, and that love of reading, 
which they would do if taught before their ainke 
became occupied with other things. 

Dr. Franklin observed, that he read with 
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facility, when very young, and that he did not 
remember being without that acquisition. To 
this early instruction of his parents, and a love 
for reading, he attributes much of his subsequent 
usefulness to mankind. 

He also adds this testimony to the care of his 
parents: “ By assiduous labour, and honest in- 
dustry, they decently supported a numerous 
family, and educated, with success, thirteen 
children and seven grand-children.” “He was 
pious and prudent, she was discreet and vir- 
tuous.”” 

A child that is early taught to read, has many 
advantages. If it is furnished with suitable 
books, of which there is great variety, it will im- 
prove itself, and obtain a knowledge of many 
things which will be of future use. And by 
proper reading, the mind is more likely to be 
preserved from imbibing those pernicious ideas 
which are diffused through the medium of false 
and frightful stories, against which, the infant 
mind cannot be too carefully guarded. 

The object which we ought to keep in view, 
is the cultivation and perfection of those powers 
with which we are blessed; that when the time 
of maturity arrives, they may be employed for 
the promotion of that happiness to ourselves, and 
that usefulness to society, for which they were 
given.—A. Mott. 


JOHN CLIBBORN. 

John Clibborn was born in England in 1623. 
When about twenty-six years old, he went into 
Ireland, a soldier in Oliver Cromwell’s army. 
He married in that country, and settled at Moate 
Grenoge. He had a great aversion to the peo- 
ple called Quakers, and finding they had a meet- 
ing-house on land rented of him, he determined 
to clear them away by burning the meeting- 
house. Providing himself with fire, he went 
to the place on a day when he supposed there 
was no one in the house; but, to his surprise, 
he found Friends assembled, and one of them, 
Thomas Loe, preaching. He threw the fire 
away, went in, sat down behind the door, and 
was so powerfully affected by what he heard and 
felt, as to produce an entire change in his feel- 
ings. On his return home, his wife asked him 
‘if he had burned the Quakers’ meeting-house;”’ 
he said, “No, but if you will come to meeting 
with me next Sunday, and do not like it, I shall 
go to church with you the Sunday following.” 

She accordingly went with her husband to 
meeting, and Thomas Loe again preached. Both 
John Clibborn and his wife received the truth, 
and became members of that Society which had 
been the object of such displeasure and dislike. 

This was about the year 1658. John Clib- 
born, some time after, attended a general meet- 
ing, in the same meeting-house, and, perceiving 
it inconveniently crowded, addressed the assem- 
bly—“ Friends, if you put up with this house 
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now, you shall have a larger next time.” He 
soon after built a meeting-house at his own ex- 
pense, which, with an adjoining lot for a burial- 
place, he devised to Friends for ever. He was 
of an exemplary conduct, generous and open- 
hearted, liberal to the poor of all denominations, 
and hospitable, especially to those strangers who 
came on errands of love, preaching the gospel of 
peace; useful in his own Society, and in his 
neighbourhood, where he was beloved and 
esteemed. His situation in the time of the civil 
wars in Ireland, in the reign of James II., was 
peculiarly perilous; being onlya few miles from 
Athlone, where the Irish army had established 
one of their principal garrisons, from whence 
issued parties which distressed the country. 

John Clibborn and his friends continued for 
some time, at great hazard, to keep up the meet- 
ing at his house; where, succouring many, and 
endued with Christian patience and courage, he 
remained, till he was dragged, in the night, by 
the hair of his head, from that house which had 
afforded an asylum to the distressed ; but which 
was now the spoil of the plunderer and of the 
flames. His life was attempted three times by 
those bloodthirsty men; who, at length, des- 
perate in their wickedness, laid his head on a 
block, and, raising the hatchet, prepared to strike 
the fatal blow. He requested a little time. His 
request was granted. The pious man knelt 
down, and, in the words of the martyr Stephen, 
prayed that this sin might not be laid to their 
charge. With the prospect of a better world 
before him, he prayed not for his own life. Just 
then another party arrived, and inquiring “Who 
have you got there?’ were answered, “ Clib- 
born.” “Clibborn!” re-echoed they, “a hair 
of his head shall not be touched.” Thus escap- 
ing with his life, though stripped almost naked, 
he wrapped a blanket about him, and presenting 
himself before the commanding officer at Ath« 
lone, informed him of the treatment he had met 
with. The officer desired John to point out the 
men who had committed this outrage, “ and they 
should be hanged before his hall door.” ‘This 
he refused todo ; declaring that, owing them no 
ill-will, he desired not to do them the smallest 
injury, and that all he wanted was, that his 
neighbours and himself might be allowed to live 
unmolested. 


This good man saw tranquillity restored to the 
land, and thankfully enjoyed that blessing which 
those who have witnessed its interruption can 
best appreciate. He was diligent in attention to 
religious duties, preserved in unity with his 
Friends, and in love to all mankind, to the end 
of his long life; which closed in 1705, at his 
house at Moate Grenoge.—Armistead’s Select 
Miscellany. 


William Edmundson, in his account of the Suffer- 
ings of himself and his family, during the war in 
[reland in the year 1690, relates, that being taken, 
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with two of his sons, by a band of raparees, who 
burnt his house, they were conducted to a wood, 
and preparations were made for putting them to 
death. The sons were hood-winked, in order to be 
hanged, aud two firelocks were produced to shoot 
the father. But, at that critical juncture, a lieuten- 
ant interfered, and determined to take them to the 
Trish garrison at Athlone. This interference seems 
to have been owing to less friendly motives than 
those which saved the life of John Clibborn. It 
was, however, the means of their rescue from the 
impending danger, and their ultimate release. 


At Athlone they soon fell under the charge of the 
governor of the castle, who was acquainted with 
William Edmundson, and, knowing his worth, 
manifested an inclination to extend to him as much 
kindness as his position, at the head of a lawless 
and bloodthirsty band, would permit. 


John Clibborn, as he tells us, was then living at 
the Moate, six miles from Athlone, being one of the 
few Friends who remained at their habitations. 
He, hearing of William Edmundson, repaired to 
Athlone, and, upon seeing him in his miserable 
plight, having an old blanket wrapped round his 
otherwise almost naked body, he was greatly moved, 
and told the rude people that they had taken pri- 
soner as honest a man as trod on the earth. Though 
John Clibborn had been sorely plundered himself, 
he went home, and from his scanty stores brought 
a supply of food to his friends. 


As the governor of the castle was unwilling to 
commit them to prison, and afraid to discharge 
them, they were kept for some time, with such ac- 
commodation as a town, filled with soldiers of the 
lowest character, could afford. Even straw to lie 
on could not be procured. At length John Clib- 
born obtained permission to take W. Edmundson 
and his sons, to his own house, engaging his body 
and all he possessed, as security for their safe de- 
tention, and their appearance before the Governor, 
dead or alive, whenever they might be called for. 

Thus we find that J. Clibborn, though greatly 
exposed to the depredations of rapacious men, was 
ready to share with his friends the remnant which 
was left to him. 


It may be remarked, that the imprisonment at 
the Moate was not of long duration ; for, in conse- 
quence, as it seems, of the interposition of an Irish 
Colonel, who, for a time, was stationed near the 
place, they were all discharged without accusation 
or trial.—Ep. 


Life, how ever short it appears, is long 
enough, if we have accomplished the object for 
which our existence in this state of being was 
given. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE MAY-FLY. 


We are frequently reminded, by the circura- 
stances around us, of the extremes in nature. 
The astronomer professes to speak advisedly of 
the almost inconceivable mass of the sun, the 
centre of our system, extending in its diameter 
to nearly double the line which measures the 
moon’s path around the earth. He speaks of 
the distance of members of our planetary sys- 
tem—to say nothing of the uncomputed dis- 
tances of the stars—as such, that had Adam 
started from one of them at his creation, with 
railway speed, he would not yet have been able 
to shake hands with Neptune’s people. The 
philosopher talks learnedly of the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter; the chemist of his atoms; and 
the microscopic experimenter of his animalcules, 
a congregation of which may play a game of 
hide and seek on the point of a needle. Along- 
side of these we will place the mastodon of the 
field or forest, or the leviathan of the deep, and 
measure, if we can, the distance which separates 
them. We say, that to the oldest man, even to 
Methuselah, time is short; and we turn to the 
history and wonderfully-directed instincts of the 
fly, whose “infancy, middle life and old age,” 
are comprehended between the rising and the 
setting of the sun. Truly then, may we con- 
clude that the extremes in nature are often im- 
measurably great. Nothing can claim, by its 
vastness, to be above the controlling influence of 
Omnipotence; nothing so minute as to be be- 
neath its care. 

I have been led into these remarks by the 
accompanying paragraphs in “ Episodes of In- 
sect Life,” on which, if the readers of the Review 
are disposed, they can moralise still further ; or 
we can fall in with the moralising strain of our 
lively author, and exclaim, ‘“ What precious 
time, made up of stray minutes and odd half 
hours, do we not daily throw away, because it is 
‘not worth while’ to employ them! How many 
useful works do we deem it not ‘ worth while’ 
attempting, because life may probably be too 
short for their completion! How much of mind 
do we consider it not ‘worth while’ to cultivate, 
because hopeless, perhaps, of reaping the fruits 
of our mental labour, forgetting, creatures of a 
day as we strive to make ourselves, that we are 
sowing not for time but for eternity! In all 
these things an Ephemeral fly may teach us wis- 
dom. Althougha few summer hours constitute 
his all of life, not a moment of those hours is 
thrown away: with him all is ceaseless activity 
and consequent enjoyment; and early as he 
dies, it is not until he has performed the pur- 
pose of his creation. 

“True; but then (say we) he is only a crea- 
ture of instinct. Suppose he were endowed 
with understanding, and a knowledge of his own 
frail nature, then, perhaps, being aware that his 
existence was so very brief, he might, on rising 
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perfect from his native streamlet, let himself 
drop back again and be drowned, because to en- 
joy life till sunset would not be ‘worth his 
while.’ Would our May-fly be, in this case, 
veritably a creature of reason? We trow not, or 
his reason would be, at best, but the reasoning 
of the day.” Below is the extract promised. 
H. 


What have we here, just fallen upon the ledge 
of our own cottage casement ? An Ephemeral or 
May-fly, one, doubtless, of the early swarm 
which we noticed at nine o’clock this morning, 
rising and falling near the brook at the bottom 
of the garden. They were then just risen from 
the water, new-born into air, and into their per- 
fect stage of being. Now it is scarce noon, yet 
of this, and of the greater number of its active 
fellows, the life is over. Literally, as proverbi- 
ally, this is the creature of a day :~—a day! say 
rather of a few brief hours ; but only let us com- 
pare it with the works of art or artifice intended 
by us for a day’s duration. 

Here all is finish and perfection ; for Nature 
metes out the quality of her workmanship by 
amount of time. Even amongst the beautiful 
and short-lived flowers, some of the most 
beautiful of all are the briefest; witness that 
flower of an hour the malva horaria, the 
favonia, the gumcistus, and the night-blowing 
cereus. 

But now examine more minutely our cloud- 
dropt insect specimen, 


‘ Extinguished—not decayed.’ 


Look at these four unequal wings, with ner- 
vures so delicately reticulate, resembling the 
finest lace, the meshes filled by yellowish glassy 
membranes, and “freaked” with dark brown 


spots or squares. Qn the narrow chest, and long 
and flexible body, the same colours are harmo- 
niously disposed in spots and rings, and even 
the three slender filaments which form the tail, 
are ringed, en suite, with black and yellow, the 
whole being covered by a natural varnish. How 
nicely jointed, also, and finely polished are the 
six tapering legs, of which the two foremost are 
much longer than the others, forming, when 
placed together and stretched forward, a sort of 
counterpoise in flight to the filaments of the tail. 
Besides the large compound eyes which occupy 
a great portion of the head, we can just discern 
without a magnifier (and clearly with one) three 
shining spots disposed in a triangle close behind 
them. These are the ocelli, or simple eyes, 
common to most other perfect insects. 


And all this external beauty, with internal 
organism yet more admirable, is intended but 
for the duration and uses of less than a single 
day! Fewer organs and far less adornment, 
might seem, in our contracted judgment, to have 
sufficed for creatures destined during so short a 
time, to employ the former, and to have the 
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latter, in most cases, overlooked, at least by hu- 
man observers. Occasionally, indeed, as we are 
now doing, we are led to amuse what we call an 
idle hour, by bestowing a little more than our 
wonted notice on the more fleeting and fragile 
works of nature; and then, as we admire the 
elegance of form, the exquisite finish, the curi- 
ous adaptation of parts, so strikingly if not pre- 
eminently observable in the flower or the insect 
of a day, there comes, mingled with our admir- 
ation, a feeling somewhat akin to wondering re- 
gret that so much pains should have been be- 
stowed on the formation of an object intended 
to exist but for so short a space. “It’s almost 
a pity! It’s scarcely worth the while!” are 
phrases which, rising to our lips, are checked 
only by the monstrous unfitness of applying 
them to the works of an infinite Being, with 
whom to will is to create, and to whom a day is 
as a thousand years—a thousand years as a day. 

To return to our insect of a day, or to speak 
with more precision, of four or five hours, the 
supposed limit of existence with those Ephe- 
mer permitted to reach a good old age. These, 
however, form probably but a minor portion of 
their countless swarms, liable as they are to con- 
tinual accidents by flood and field; if, indeed, 
we may regard as accidents those common catas- 
trophes by which, for the benefit of other ani- 
mals, they are designed to perish. Their dan- 
gers and disasters are thus pathetically enumer- 
ated by a naturalist of note: “ Who,” says he, 
‘is so great a genius, or is so conversant in the 
art of writing, as to be able to describe, with a 
due sense, the trouble and misfortunes to which 
this creature is subject during the short continu- 
ance of its flying life. For my part I confess I 
am by no means able to execute the task; nor 
do I know whether Nature ever produced a more 
innocent and simple little creature, which is, 
nevertheless, destined to undergo so many mi- 
series and horrible changes. An infinite num- 
ber are destroyed in their birth (that is final 
transformation) by fish. Clutius acquits no 
species of fish of this cruelty, except perch and 
pike. On land, when engaged in the work of 
changing their skins, they are barbarously de- 
voured by swallows and other birds. Escaped 
this peril, when they approach for a second time 
the surface of the water to sport and play, they 
are again likely to fall a prey to fish which drag 
them to the dark bottom and devour them. If, 
again, (instead of skimming, dipping rather, near 
the surface of the water) they take a higher flight, 
birds often tear them to pieces and devour them. 
Thus, though most innocent, no wild beast can 
be pursued with greater cruelty.” The con- 
science of the fly-fisher will suggest another 
misery more acute, perhaps, and prolonged than 
either of the above, added by his own hands to 
the catalogue of the poor May-flies’ sad calami- 
ties. On looking, however, a little more closely 
into the history of our persecuted insect, We 
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shall find that the above, though a picture per- 
fectly true of the apparent ills which Ephe- 
meral flesh is heir to, is nevertheless only a 
partial one. It represents the creature’s condi- 
tion merely in the last and brightest stage of its 
existence, and gives, therefore, both a mistaken 
notion as to the duration of its entire life, and 
an unjust one as to its being made up of pains 
and perils. In the form of a brilliant flutterer 
sporting on the morning or the evening sunbeam, 
and also forever on the brink of danger, it is 
true that the infancy, middle life and old age of 
an ephemeral fly, are all comprehended in the 
compass of a day; yet by each one of the my- 
riads which rise, born as it were anew, from 
their native streamlet, the boon of existence has 
been possessed, and without doubt enjoyed for the 
space of two previous years. 

Maternal instinct, wonderfully guided by 
Paternal Providence, directs each parent May- 
fly, (heedless sporter as she seems) to drop her 
eggs into the water while she hovers above its 
surface. From each of these issues in due time 
a wingless six-legged grub, which bears no re- 
semblance to the perfect insect, except, perhaps, 
in the triple appendage of bristles issuing from 
the tail. This little animal is provided with a 
set of breathing tubes running along each side 
of its body, adapted for the extraction of air 
from water; also, on each side, eight fins, which 
by aid of a microscope, are clearly discernible. 
The first care and labour of the larva’s life’is to 
excavate for its habitation within the soft bank 
of the river, a hole or burrow proportioned to 
its’ size, and below the level of the water, of 
which it is consequently always full. This ca- 
vernous abode serves the double purpose of pro- 
tecting it from the jaws of its finny foes, and of 
providing it with a ready supply of that slimy 
earth on which it is supposed chiefly to subsist. 
It has, however, been suggested that the insect 
may, after all, only derive nutriment from the 
decaying yegetable matter mixed with the earth 
thus swallowed; but that if, on the contrary, it 
really feeds on earth, the fact would at once abo- 
lish the distinction laid down by Mirbel between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

In the above submerged, subterranean, sun- 
less and earth-eating existence the streams of 
life and of its native current glide for four-and- 
twenty successive moons over the head of our as 
yet misnamed Ephemera, which, during the 
latter part of the same period, exchanges the 
first (or arva) for the second (or pupa) state of 
insect life. It is then that on some fine May 
morning (or may be evening,) it bids adieu for- 
ever to its dark subaqueous dwelling, and rises 
to the surface prepared to enter on its third 
estate. 

Having burst from the pupa skin, which is 
left behind as the badge and bandage of an in- 
ferior and confined condition, it quits, in com- 
pany with numerous fellows, the water for the 
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air, in the shape, to all appearance, of a perfect 


fly. As if, however, the most fugacious of all 
insect forms was purposely designed to be also 
the most elaborately finished, it has still to pass 
through another and fourth stage of develop- 
ment. The singular process by which this addi- 
tional and final change is effected has been thus 
described : 

“After its release from the puparium, and 
making use of its wings for flight often to a con- 
siderable distance, the little ephemera fixes itself 
by its claws, in a vertical position, to some con- 
venient object, and withdraws every part of the 
body, even legs and wings, from a thin pellicle 
which has enclosed them like a glove to the 
fingers; and so exactly do the exuvia, which 
remain attached to the spot where the Ephemera 
has disrobed itself, retain their former figure, 
that I have more than once at first sight mis- 
taken them for the perfect insect.” 

To become eye-witnesses of this interesting 
operation, we have only, on a warm still morn 
or evening of May or early June, to take our 
station beside a brook which they are known to 
haunt, and we shall see them rise from the 
water, and settling on some adjacent water-plant, 
or perhaps on our own persons, proceed to cut 
off and leave suspended the outer garment which 
has hitherto concealed their last and most per- 
fect suit. This, though much resembling it, 
greatly exceeds the former in polish of texture 
and clearness of colouring. In ,Ephemere, 
caught previous to this final casting off, we have 
had opportunities of observing it effected in our 
own window. 

When thus adorned in their best and what 
may perhaps be called their bridal vestments, 
love and pleasure (unimpeded even by the exi- 
gences of hunger, air being their only food) 
form the brief and brilliant consummation of 
their lives. Spite of the pathetic enumeration 
above quoted of Ephemeral miseries, what, after 
all, is less deserving of pity than our own merry 
May-fly, even in its last estate? In happy ig- 
norance of all surrounding perils, sporting one 
moment on the sunset beam, engulfed the next 
in dark unconsciousness by skimming swallow 
or by rising fish, it is through the cruelty of 
man alone that they are exposed, as they dangle 
on the line, to a fate really worthy of commi- 
seration. We have only to watch their revels in 
the air, and instead of “ the most wretched,” we 
shall be disposed to call them the most happy 
of created insects. The dullest and most dis- 
pone of solitary strollers that ever marred by 

is cold melancholy visage the warm glowin 
face of a summer’s eve, could hardly behold a 
translucent cloud of these buoyant creatures, as 
it comes glittering betwixt himself and the set- 
ting sun, without feeling his very heart illu- 
mined as though by some scattered sparks struck 
from this mass of bright existence. Assembled 
in jocund groups, now sporting high above the 
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tallest willows, now descending to the surface of 
the meadows or the stream—now sailing like 
hawks, now rising and falling in undulating 
motion, their long triple tails disparted, and by 
turns elevated and depressed with the movement 
of their lightsome bodies: thus with the ephe- 
meral crowd passes their live-long day, which, 
unless prematurely ended, terminates at an hour 
of the day natural, regulated by that of its com- 
mencement. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1851, 





BautiworE Yearty Meetinc.—The notice of 
this Meeting has been kindly furnished by a be- 
loved Friend, who was present. 

This assembly began its sittings on the 20th, 
and concluded them on the 23d of last month. 

There was a larger number than usual of young 
people, from the distant branches of the meeting, 
in attendance. The number of Ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings was also large, viz: John 
D. Lang, Lindley M. Hoag, Lemuel Gifford, Jacob 
Hi. Vining, and Phebe R. Gifford, from New Eng- 
land; Nathaniel Sands and Rachel Kimber, from 
New York; and Wm. G. Johnson, from North 
Carolina. 

The first sitting was occupied with the usual 
preliminary business, and the reading of Epistles 
from all the Yearly Meetings of Friends. In the 
afternoon, the London printed Epistle, and « The 
Epistle of Tender Counsel to Friends in Ireland, 
from the Committee set apart by Dublin Yearly 
Meeting in 1850, to visit the Quarterly and other 
Meetings belonging thereto,” were both read. The 
Meeting directed them to be reprinted, for circula- 
tion amongst its members. 

On Third-day morning, the state of Society, as 
exhibited in the answers to the three first Queries, 
introduced the Meeting into much exercise and 
eoncern, Friends were exhorted to increased dili- 
gence in the attendance of their afternoon and 
midweek meetings, and encouraged to believe that 
faithfulness therein, would be made a blessing, 
both to themselves and others. The importance of 
keeping the dear young people near to us, of early 
instilling into their tender minds a knowledge of 
the Truth, and a love for our testimonies, was feel- 
ingly brought to view, and the youth among us 
were feelingly urged to improve the time now 
afforded them, in choosing that good part which 
shall not be taken from them. In the afternoon 
the remaining Queries and answers were consider- 
ed, during which a lively exercise prevailed, for 
the faithful maintenance of our testimony in rela- 
tion to a free Gospel Ministry, under every circum- 
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stance of discouragement. The important subject 
of giving our children a guarded religious educa- 
tion, was also dwelt upon, and Friends were 
advised to give their children all the advantages in 
their power, of early training, both at home and at 
school. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
then read, and approved. 

On Fourth-day morning, “The Address from 
London Yearly Meeting, to the several Yearly 
Meetings on this continent, on the subject of Love 
and Unity,” was read, and ordered to be entered 
upon our records. After which, the report of the 
Committee, continued last year, to meet Committees 
of other Yearly Meetings, was read; also, the 
«« Address to Friends,” prepared by the Associated 
Committees. A full expression of unity and satis- 
faction therewith having been made, and the sub- 
ject still claiming the concern of the meeting, the 
same Friends were continued, to unite with similar 
Committees of other Yearly Meetings, in such 
labours, for the restoration of love and unity, as the 
Truth may lead into. 

The afternoon sitting was occupied by reading 
the reports of various Committees. 

On Fifth-day morning a meeting for worship 
was held. 

In the afternoon, Epistles to all the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends were produced, read, and ap- 
proved, and, under a covering of solemnity and 
thankfulness, the meeting concluded, to meet at 
the usual time next year. 

Our.correspondent informs that, in the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, full certificates 
of unity and satisfaction with the company and 
services of B. Seebohm and R. Lindsey, were pre- 
pared and adopted. 


A letter, from a friend at Lynn, states that our 
beloved friends John and Elizabeth Meader arrived 
safely at Boston on the 29th ult. They left Liver- 
pool, by the steamer Europa, on the 18th, and, 
with the exception of one or two storms, had a 
comfortable passage. 


Our friend Cordelia Bayes, after having, as has 
been stated in previous numbers of the Review, 
attended Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meetings, and 
some meetings within their limits, arrived in this 
city on the 30th ult., and attended our Quarterly 
Meeting on the 3d inst. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house on 12th 
street, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, the 5th inst., 
Rosert P. Smiru, of Germantown, to Hannan T., 
daughter of John M. Whitall, of this city. 
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Diep,—On the Ist of Ninth month last, Jonny to all the Yearly Meetings, from London, waS 
Peacock, aged about 33 years. read, and fully united with; but it is not now 
——, On the 3d of Ninth month last, MrriaM, | to be made public ; it was, in like manner, re- 
wife of Nathan Morris, aged about 40 years. ferred to our Meeting for Sufferings. 
, On the morning of 6th of Ninth month last, “A large Committee was appointed, to take 
saerea Ric see 5 > 0s mame ts ° ° : . 
Renecca Rictarpson, in the 21st year of her age. | into consideration the bequest of our late friend 
The three Friends above named were all of Grant Josiah White, of Philadelphia, for the establish- 
county, Indiana, and members of Back Creek| ment of Schools, &c. I think Friends duly felt 
Monthly Meeting. the great responsibility of undertaking to carry 
——,, At her residence in Raysville, Henry county; | out the benevolent design of our friend; yet we 
Indiana, on the Ith ult., Extzasern, wife of apprehended there might be a greater responsi- 
Thomas Pritchard. _She bore an illness of several | bility in rejecting it; the benevolent bequest 
pt ve resignation, and imparted much counsel being intended to benefit generations to come 
and advice to those z er. ~ DP. = Sa aod 
ren 7 _ wound her ; A few Friends about Richmond stand appointed 
on At his residence, - the - of — month | to reeeive instructions from the executors in re- 
ast, OBADIAH SMALL, In the 72d year of his age. | Jation to carrying out the plan proposed by the 
As the time of his departure drew nigh, he said he | Testator 7 ee 7 


felt no condemnation : and through adorable mercy 
| . sn adorabie y) ‘“ »V st] >I ) i 
a clear evidence seemed afforded him of acceptance | The Yearly Meeting appointed a Committee 
with his Maker. |to visit all our Quarterly Meetings, and = 
E ae ae \ Meeting: y : ’ or the 
——, At the residence of Elias Elliott, on the | oe moot ee a , > os a 
night of the 20th of Eighth month last, Nancy| “@*P #2¢ a Z yee ae 
Menvennatt, late of North Carolina, in the 54th | M#®Y be received. f 
year of her age. She retired to bed, apparently as | “T cannot but deplore that anything should 
well as usual, and was found a corpse in the| subsist in our once highly favoured Society, hav- 
morning. | ing a tendency to sever a link in the chain which 
_ ——, Suddenly, on the morning of the 11th ult., | should bind together, in Christian fellowship, all 
in the 32d year of her age, Ex1zaneru W., wife of | our Yearly Meetings ; and which also, in some 
Daniel C. Allen, and daughter of Job Dix. This} sense, obstruets the Gospel of Christ from hav- 
dear friend rose early on the morning of her de- ing free course, and does not recognize duly the 
cease. < yas ime > 2ctie @ Le . e 
anne is attending to her domestic concerns, rights of members; by reason of which the 
when she sank down, and life was quickly extinct.| ° . : ; 
' | unity of the body is, to some extent, impaired, 
The four last named Friends were members of | and the cause of our holy Redeemer brought to 
Spiceland Monthly Meeting, Indiana. suffer reproach in the world 
, At his residence in Haddonfield, Camden ‘“‘T fear that whilst we are high in profession, 
coumty, N. J., on the 19th of Ninth month last, | experimental Christianity is at a low ebb with 
onesies - Heddo? ret = bho of his age; a | too many in our beloved Society, who are as 
ee — os wares dead weights to the living. But, on the other 
-' S the residence of his mother in this city, | hand, I cannot doubt but there are many, in all 
oncom — oe oe me a = /our Yearly Meetings, who are concerned to 
yo § age, on Oo 1€ late George . a. er, . ’ . ; ¢ r i ry e i 
a member of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. know ( hrist, inwardly and feclingly, eae 
° light and their life. 4 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. For ‘Priends” Review. 
To the Editor of Friends’ Review, RAILROAD SPEED. 

The following extracts are made from a letter} | When we compare the speed of railroad tra- 
dated at Richmond, Indiana, the 8th of last| velling, with the utmost velocity attainable lay 
month, from a beloved Friend, who was in at-| animal power, we are apt to think that we have 
tendance of his Yearly Meeting, to a friend in| nearly learned to fly. Transportation by com- 
this vicinity ; and I would enquire if they are} mon or turnpike roads, by horse power, sel- 
not worthy of a place in the Review. H. | dom exceeds ten miles an hour; and even this 

velocity is only maintained by a shameful and 

“T have been in attendance of our Yearly | barbarous waste of animal life. By the use of 
Meeting, which concluded yesterday. It has| steam and locomotive engines, a traveller may 
been a satisfactory Yearly Mecting—a time of| now be whirled along an iron road at the rate of 
the renewal of spiritual strength, * * * *| fifty or sixty miles an hour. If a speed of fifty 
Besides the ordinary business of a Yearly Meet-| miles an hour could be kept up, without inter- 
ing, several subjects of a more than common| mission, during twenty-one days, a distance 
magnitude claimed our consideration. equal to the circumference of the globe might 

“The Document prepared by the associated | be passed in that time. If those who guide the 
Committees, which met at Baltimore, was de-| operations of nations should find the inclination 
liberately read, and fully approved. The further! and means to convert one half the sums which 
care, in regard to publishing it, is referred to they are accustomed to lavish on military mea- 
the Meeting for Sufferings. A Circular Address! sures, to the construction and improvement of 
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the habitable parts of our globe, with a few un- 
important interruptions, would be connected by 
railroads, over which the commerce of every 
clime would be moving with a velocity of which 
our fathers, seventy years ago, scarcely dreamed. 
If a harvest should then be blighted, or a city 
consumed by fire, in one part of the world, sup- 
plies could be sent, in ten or eleven days, from 
the most distant region. 

Yet if a railroad communication could be esta- 
blished between the planets of our system, a 
speed of fifty miles an hour would appear dis- 
couragingly slow. To pass from the earth to 
the sun, with a velocity of fifty miles an hour, 
uniformly continued, would oecupy about two 
hundred and twenty years. Hence it appears 
that the travellers in such an expedition could 
hardly finish their journey till six generations 
had risen and mostly passed away. Our globe, 
however, occupies the third place in the planet- 
ary system, and if seen at all by an observer 
stationed on the planet Neptune, on the extreme 
of our system, would appear less than two de- 
grees from the sun. 

A railroad car launched from the sun, in the 
days of Adam and Eve, and advancing toward 
Neptune with the velocity above supposed—50 
miles an hour without intermission—would not 
yet, admitting the usual chronology, have 
reached its destinatfon. For the whole distance 
from the sun to that planet would employ six 


thousand four hundred and ninety-three years at 


fifty miles an hour, to pass over it. So trifling 
is the velocity attained by the means which hu- 
man power and skill can employ. Yet even the 
interval between this frontier planet and the 
sun, is traversed by “ the swift-winged arrows of 
light” in about four hours. 

Still the distance from the centre to the ut- 
most limits, as far as yet known, of our planet- 
ary system, sinks into comparative insignificance 
when compared to the vacuity which separates 
us from the nearest of the fixed stars. The 
distances of only a few of these orbs have been 
hjtherto subjected even to an approximate mea- 
surement, by the labour and ingenuity of astro- 
nomers. The least of these distances is so great 
as to baffle our comprehension, when estimated 
by any of those standards to which we are ac- 
customed to refer. If we take the distance from 
the earth to the sun as our standard, even that 
must be multiplied by 896,802, to obtain the 
distance of Sirius, the brightest, if not the 
nearest, of those twinkling luminaries. The 
time occupied by light in passing from a fixed 
star to us, is sometimes adopted as a method of 
enabling the mind to grasp, in some measure, 
the idea of its distance. Upon that plan of 
representation we have fourteen years as the 
time which glides away while the light emanat- 
ing from Sirius is passing over the intervening 
space. Well, then, might the Psalmist exclaim, 
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railroads, only a few years need elapse before all 


“When I behold the heavens, the work of thy 
hands, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained; what is man that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man that thou regardest 
him?” Yet even this humiliating view did not 
prevent the recollection nor the consciousness of 
the attending responsibility, that man was made a 
little lowér than the angels, and set him over the 
works of the omnific hand. E. L. 


For Friends’ Review. 


STEAM PLOUGHING. 


I have been rather accustomed to rank steam- 
ploughing with balloon navigation ; supposing 
the expense of the one might be an offset against 
the ungovernableness of the other. We have had 
at various times, accounts of steam being employ- 
ed as the agent of the farmer—or perhaps, we 
might rather say, of the experimenter—in break - 
ing up the soil; but so far as I have observed, 
we hear of no practical man, who lives by his 
agricultural operations, bringing the steam- 
plough into his field as a matter of regular busi- 
ness and economy. We can scarcely calculate 
upon this being ever the case : and yet, why not? 
may not steam, even for such purposes, eventu- 
ally become cheaper than horse-flesh? The fol- 
lowing extract, I take from the Enquirer of this 
city ; it is at least curious, and gives us one 
more proof of the multiplicity of purposes to 
which this wonderful agent may be made sub- 
servient. Z. 


According to a paragraph in the London 
Morning Chronicle, the Marquis of Tweeddale 
has at length succeeded in bringing to a great 
degree of perfection a steam-plough, with which 
some interesting experiments have just been 
made. The general principle of action is as fol- 
lows :—A locomotive engine is stationed at each 
end of the field, and moved as the furrows are 
completed. ‘The ploughs, having the Tweeddale 
mole-board, are fixed on both sides of a frame 
(the upper being of course reversed,) which is 
turned over at the end of each set of furrows, 
for the purpose of performing the same operation 
on its return. The implement has been fairly 
tested at Yester, the seat of the Marquis, in 
Haddingtonshire, and performed its work beauti- 
fully. On Saturday last, one engine was in use 
as a primary trial, when the plough-frame was 
conveyed on finishing each set of furrows to the 
other end of the field, and ‘the land ploughed at 
the rate of three and a half miles an hour. On 
Monday his lordship had two engines on the 
field, with the ploughs constantly at work between 
them. ‘The operation of turning the frame at 
the end of the furrows is very perfect, and the 
success of the whole affair undoubted, the caleu- 
lation of work done being at the rate of fifteen 
acres per diem. 
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PSEUDO MESSIAHS. 

One of the predictions given by our blessed 
Lord to his immedi:te followers was, that false 
Christs and false prophets should arise, insomuch 
that they should deceive, if it were possible, the 
very elect. Matt. 24: 24, Mark 13: 22. General 
history, as well as the New Testament, plainly 
shows that previous to the advent of our Saviour 
there was an expectation extensively entertained, 
that a remarkable personage would appear in the 
world, whose character and offices were variously 
regarded, according to the various habitsof thought 
and means of information. By the Jews, who 
possessed the prophetic writings, the expected 
Prince appears to have been looked upon, not as 
a spiritual leader to deliver them from the thral- 
dom of sin, and to guide to purity of life, but as 
a temporal potentate, who would exalt the Jewish 
polity to the head of the nations. 

When the Messiah actually came, in his hum- 
ble appearance, and was rejected and crucified by 
the very people who expected his coming, it was 
naturally to be supposed that those people should 
still look for their promised deliverer. 


But pro- 
bably our readers are not generally aware how 


exactly the prophecy respecting the appearance 
of false Christs and false prophets has been 
fulfilled. 

The following extract from Buck’s Theological 
Dictionary, includes a brief notice of the impos- 
tors who, since this prediction was uttered, have 
assumed the name of the Messiah. 


There have been numerous false Messiahs 
which have arisen at different times. Of these 
the Saviour predicted, Matt. xxiv. 24. Some 
have reckoned as many as twenty-four, of whom 
we shall here give an account. 

1. Caziba was the first of any note who made 
a noise in the world. Being dissatisfied with the 
state of things under Adrian, he set himself up 
is the head of the Jewish nation, and proclaimed 
himself their long expected Messiah. He 
was one of those banditti that infested Judea, 
and committed all kinds of violence against the 
Romans; and had become so powerful, that he 
was chosen king of the Jews, and by them 
acknowledged their Messiah. However. to facili- 
tate the success of this bold enterprise, he 
changed his name from Caziba, which it was at 
first, to that of Barchocheba, alluding to the star 
foretold by Balaam; for he pretended to be the 
star sent from heaven to restore his nation to its 
ancient liberty and glory. He chose a forerun- 
ner, raised an army, was anointed king, coined 
money inscribed with his own name, and pro- 
claimed himself Messiah and Prince of the Jew- 
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ish nation. Adrian raised an army, and sent it 
against him. He retired into a town called 
Bither, where he was besieged. Barchocheba 
was killed ia the siege, the city was taken, and 
a dreadful havoc succeeded. The Jews them- 
selves allow, that, during this short war against 
the Romans, in defence of this false Messiah, 
they lost five or six hundred thousand souls. 
This was in the former part of the second 
century. 

2. In the reign of Theodosius the younger, in 
the year of our Lord 434, another impostor 
arose, called Moses Cretensis. He pretended to 
be a second Moses, sent to deliver the Jews who 
dwelt in Crete, and promised to divide the sea, 
and give them a safe passage through it. Their 
delusion proved so strong and universal, that 
they neglected their lands, houses, and all other 
concerns, and took only so much with them as 
they could conveniently carry. And on the day 
appointed, this false Moses, having led them to 
the top of a rock, men, women, and children, 
threw themselves headlong down into the sea, 
without the least hesitation or reluctance, till so 
great a number of them were drowned, as opened 
the eyes of the rest, and made them sensible of 
They then began to look out for 
their pretended leader, but he disappeared, and 
escaped out of their hand. 

3. Inthe reign of Justin, about 520, another 
impostor appeared, who called himself the son of 
Moses. His name was Dunaav. He entered 
into a city of Arabia Felix. and there he greatly 
oppressed the Christians; but he was taken 
prisoner, and put to death by Elesban, an 
Ethiopian general. 

4. In the year 529 the Jews and Samaritans 
rebelled against the emperor Justinian, and set 
up one Julian for their king ; and accounted him 
the Messiah. The emperor sent an army against 
them, killed great numbers of them, took their 
intended Messiah prisoner, and immediately put 
him to death. : 

5. In the year 571 was born Mahomet, in 
Arabia. At first he professed himself to be the 
Messiah who was promised to the Jews. By 
this means he drew many of that unhappy peo- 
ple after him. In some sense, therefore, he may 
be considered in the number of false Messiahs. 

6. About the year 721, in the time of Leo 
Isaurus, arose another false Messiah in Spain ; 
his name was Serenus. He drew great numbers 
after him, to their no small loss and disappoint- 
ment, but all his pretensions came to nothing. 

7. The twelfth century was fruitful in false 
Messiahs: for about the year 1137, there ap- 
peared one in France, who was put to death, and 
many of those who followed him. 

8. In the year 1138 the Persians were dis- 
turbed with a Jew, who called himself the Mes- 
siah. He collected together a vast army. But 
he, too, was put to death, and his followers 
treated with great inhumanity. 
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9.°In the year 1157, a false Messiah stirred 
up the Jews at Corduba,in Spain. The wiser 
and better sort looked upon him as a madman, 
but the great body of the Jews in that nation 
believed in him. On this occasion almost all the 
Jews in Spain were destroyed. 

10. In the year 1167, another false. Messiah 
rose in the kingdom of Fez, which brought great 
trouble and persecution upon the Jews that were 
scattered through that country. 

11. In the same year an Arabian set up there 
for the Messiah, and pretended to work miracles. 
When search was made for him, his followers 
fled, and he was brought before tBe Arabian king. 
Being questioned by him, he replied, that he was 
a prophet sent from God. The king then asked 
him what sign he could show to confirm his mis- 
sion. Cut off my head, said he, and I will return 
to life again. The king took him at his word, 
promising to believe him if his prediction came 
to pass. The poor wretch, however, never re- 
returned to life again, and the cheat was suffi- 
ciently discovered. Those who had been deluded 
by him were grievously punished, and the nation 
condemned to a very heavy fine. 

12. Not long after this, a Jew who dwelt be- 
yond Euphrates, called himself the Messiah, and 
drew vast multitudes of people after him. He 
gave this for a sign of it, that he had been lep- 
rous, and was cured in the course of one night. 
He, like the rest, perished in the attempt, and 


brought great persecution on his countrymen. 
18. In the year 1174, a magician and false 
Christ arose in Persia, who was called David 


Almusser. He pretended that he could make 
himself invisible : but he was soon taken and put 
to death, and a heavy fine laid upon his brethren 
the Jews. 

14. In the year 1176, another of these im- 
postors arose in Moravia, who was called David 
Almusseri. 

15. In the year 1199, a famous cheat and 
rebel exerted himself in Persia, called David el 
David. He was a man of learning, a great magi- 
cian, and pretended to be the Messiah. He 
raised an army against the king, but was taken 
and imprisoned; and, having made his escape, 
was afterwards seized again, and beheaded. Vast 
numbers of the Jews were butchered for taking 
‘part with this impostor. 

16. We are told of another false Christ in 
this same century, by Maimonides and Solomon; 
but they take no notice either of his name, coun- 
try, or good or ill success. 

Here we may observe, that no less than ten 
false Christs arose in the twelfth century, and 
brought prodigious calamities and destruction 
upon the Jews in various quarters of the world. 

(To be continued.) 


Many have had cause to be thankful for being 
disappointed in their most ardent pursuits. 


REVIEW. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS MARVELS. 


Let us again return to the crust of the earth, 
and inquire in another direction what part minute 
organization of a different kind has performed in 
rearing up its massive substance. Let the reader 
mentally follow the track we shall point out to 
him, and endeavour, if he can, to estimate the 
cubic contents of such a mass of solid matter if 
he would gain an idea of the importance of mi- 
croscopic life in the work of creation. Commence- 
ing at Dover, or Beachy Head, follow the ‘course 
of the North or the South Downs up to their 
point of junction in the east of Hampshire, where 
they are joined by another branch of similar 
downs commencing near Weymouth. These 
three chalk ranges enclose an area which includes 
all the north of Hampshire, and the larger por- 
tion of the south of Wiltshire. Yet this is not 
all. By the Marlborough Downs, by the LIlsey 
Downs and the Whitehorse Hills, the chalk runs 
into Oxfordshire, and continues, with some in- 
terruptions, through Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Cambridgeshire into Norfolk. Neither 
is this all. The lofty cliffs between Cromer and 
Huntantan, the Wolds of Lincolnshire and those 
of Yorkshire, all are chalk. Southward, let the 
tourist say how much of the Isle of Wight is 
chalk. Chalk along the coast, chalk in hills, 
chalk in valleys—chalk forms the Inkpen Bea- 
con, Wilts, a thousand feet above the sea, chalk 
forms the Needles crumbling into it ; all is chalk, 
nothing but chalk—chalk and flints! Yet stay 
—take up a pinch of the white mass, lay a par- 
ticle of it no bigger than a pin’s head on the 
field of the microscope, and what a startling 
spectacle discloses itself! The dust is thick 
with organized forms. All is shell and corals! 
The Needles are shells and corals—the Downs 
are shells and corals! Underneath the thin green 
turf of the Wolds lie shells and corals. The 
great Humber rolls over shells and corals. The 
white walls of England are—shells and corals. 
Shakspeare’s cliffs, shells and corals. The waters 
which sweep round Margate, Ramsgate, and 
Dover, white as milk, are full of the remains of 
shells and corals! A million of shells and corals 
lie in a cubic inch of chalk ! What inconceivable 
millions in a hill, and what in the whole range! 
And these of the most beautiful forms, all once 
replete with life ! How large a part of England’s 
southern and western coast is made up of indi- 
vidual beings more minute than a pin’s point! 
These minute beings—and the idea is still more 
strange—approach us in our homes. Do we 
whitewash our ceilings, it is with shells and 
corals! Shells and corals, it is said, come to us 
in our London milk ! Shells and corals form the 
beautiful glazing of a lady’s card, and oftentimes 
the ornamental covering of her work-boxes or 
show-books! The doctor sends us shells and corals 
in his physic, and the confectioner, as we are 
told, in his comfits ! microscope, skilfully 
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applied, makes all this plain, and reveals to us 
in a language appreciable to the eye, though 
barely capable of being fully comprehended by 
the mind, how vast a share in the operations of 
nature the Creator has assigned to beings so in- 
finitely minute. 

The Foraminifera, of which theseshells chiefly 
consist, swarm in inconceivable numbers in our 
present seas, and are constantly adding largely 
to submarine deposits. The individuals of a very 
minute species, called, from their resemblance to 
a grain of millet seed, miliola, entirely compose 
several thick beds of @ rock called calcaire gros- 
sier, in the neighbourhood of Paris. A cubic 
inch of this stone from the quarries of Gentilly 
contains, on an average, 58,000 of these minute 
shells, and the beds are of great thickness and 
of considerable extent. ‘“ It may even be assert- 
ed,” says Professor Ansted, “ without fear of 
contradiction, that the capital of France, as well 
as the towns and villages of the neighbouring 
departments, are almost entirely built of Fora- 
minifera; and these little fossils are scarcely less 
abundant in other tertiary formations, extending 
in the south of France from Champagne to the 
sea; and being found also in the basins of the 
Gironde, and again in that of Vienna.” Dr. 
Buckland has well observed that the remains of 
such animalcules have added a thousand times 
more to the mass of materials which compose the 
exterior crust of the globe than the bones of the 
elephant, hippopotomi, and whales. 

[t has long been known that in times of scar- 
city certain savage nations have been in the 
habit of eating earth, either by itself or mixed 
with their other food, in order to eke it out. 
Humboldt, in his recent edition of the “Aspects 
of Nature,” makes the following observations 
upon this point :— The earth which the Oto- 
macs eat is an unctuous, almost tasteless clay, 
true potter’s earth (Ehrenberg detected infusoria 
in it,) of a yellowish-grey colour. They select 
it with great care, and seek it in certain banks 
on the shores of the Orinoca and Meta. They 
distinguish the flavour of one kind of earth from 
that of another—all kinds of clay not being ac- 
ceptable to their palates. They knead this earth 
into balls measuring from four to six inches in 
diameter, and bake them before a slow fire until 
the outer surface assumes a reddish colour. Be- 
fore they are eaten the balls are again moistened.” 
During the intervals of the periodical swellings 
of the rivers the fishing is stopped, and the Oto- 


the dry season, when there is abundance of fish, 

they still partake of some of these earth-balls by 

way of a bonne bouche after their regular meals. 

If an Otomac be asked what are his winter provi- 

sions—the term winter in the torrid partsof South 

America implying the rainy reason—he will point 

to the heaps of clay in his hut. It is often found 

necessary in other tropical countries to shut 

children up, in order to prevent their running 

into the open air to devour earth after recent 

rain. “The Indian women,” says Humboldt, 

“ who are engaged in the river Magdalena, in the 

small village of Banco, in turning earthenware 

pots, continually fill their mouths with large 

lumps of clay, as I have frequently observed, 

much to my surprise.””’ In Guinea the negroes 

are said to eat a yellowish earth, which they call 
caouee ; and when they are carried as slaves ta 
the West Indies, they even endeavour there to 
procure for themselves some similar species of 
food, maintaining that the eating of earth is per- 
fectly harmless in their African home. It aps 
pears, however, that this luxury is not so harm- 
less, for the West Indian planters forbid it to 
their slaves, whose health was becoming impaired 
thereby. Yet the treat could not be altogether 
forborne, and a species of reddish-yellow earthy 
substance was recently sold in the market of 
Martinique. So passionately fond do these poor 
creatures become of this singular food, that no 
punishment can prevent them from devouring it, 
In the Island of Java earth-cakes are sold as 
commonly as tarts in the streets of our towns in 
Britain. In Samarang, a species of edible earth 
is tastefully prepared in the form of tubes, re- 
sembling sticks of cinnamon; and in Popayan 
we are told that calcareous earth is sold in the 
streets as an article of food for the Indians. This 
is eaten together with the Coca, the leaves of a 
tree which have an intoxicating property. Hum- 
boldt remarks that this practice of eating earth 
is common throughout the whole of the torrid 
zone, among the indolent races who inhabit the 
most beautiful and fertile regions of the earth.— 
Chambers’ Pi apers for the People. 




















































IMMENSE COAL FIELD IN IOWA—THE VALLEY oP 
THE DES MOINES. 


We find the following paragraph in a late 
number of the Burlington (lowa) Telegraph : 

Iowa COAL FizLD—Dr. Owen, geologist, who 
surveyed this State by order of the United States 





macs for two or three months are de »prived of 
their ordinary means of subsistence—fish and 
turtles. They then devour enormous quantities 
of earth. Humboldt found in their huts con- 
siderable stores of these earth-balls piled up in 
pyramidal heaps. An Indian will consume from 
three-quarters of a pound to a pound and a quar- 
ter of this food daily, and in fact it constitutes 
their main support during the rainy season. So 
partial do they become $o this food, that even in 
















government, stated before the American Scienti- 
fie Association, in reference to the coal deposits 
of Iowa, that— 

“ Between Johnson and Iowa counties an up- 
lift of carboniferous sandstone is encountered, 
which is probably near the eastern limits of the 
Des Moines coal field. The Iowa river meanders 
near the eastern margin of this coal field, but 
the seams presented on the river are of inferior 
quality. It is upwards of two hundred miles in 
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the direction of the valley of the Des Moines 
across the great coal fields. Westwardly it ex- 
tends from the Des Moines river nearly across the 
State of Iowa. The entire area of this coal field 
in Iowa alone cannot be less than twenty 
thousand square miles, in all embracing a country 
nearly equal in extent to the State of Indiana.” 

He estimates the beds of coal to be one hundred 
feet in thickness, and, lying near the surface, they 
must be capable of being worked easily and at 
small expense. 

The Des Moines river,—which, as we gather 
from the above paragraph, passes almost centrally 
through the great coal field spoken of—also di- 
vides the State into two nearly equal parts. It 
passes diagonally from northwest to southeast 
through Iowa, and reaches the Mississippi near 
Keokuk, in the southeast corner of the State— 
the whole distance, from the point at which it 
strikes the present northern boundary line of 
Iowa to its junction with the Mississippi, being 
four hundred miles. 


From the N. American and U. S. Gazette. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER 
For the Tenth Month, ( October,) 1851. 


Though several showers and three considera- 
ble rains have fallen during the month, the ponds 
and streams continue very low in this vicinity, 
and the drought but little mitigated. By refer- 
ring to preceding reports, we find that the 
drought commenced so early as the latter part of 
the sixth month, and that for the whole of this 
period—five months—but 12.64 inches of rain 
have fallen; though, for the same months 
last year, the fall was more than 25 inches. 

The weather has continued very mild; and if 
the popular adage be reliable, (we have great re- 
gard for sayings found in the mouths of a whole 
people, as being founded on truth, whatever 
alloy time and circumstance may have added to 
them,) that “the swamps must fill before cold 
weather sets in,” it may continue moderate some 
time longer. 

The average mean temperature for this month, 
as shown by observations of Peirce and others, 
for the last 60 years, has been, for this city, 54 
deg. 13 min.; the highest mean temperature of 
the month, during the above period, occurred in 
1793, when it reached 64 degrees ; and the low- 
est mean temperature in 1827, when it fell to 
46 deg.; showing a range in the mean tempera- 
ture of the month for that period of 18 degrees. 
The mean of the month just passed, rose to 58 
degrees 67 minutes, a height 4} degrees above 
the mean average, and unequalled on our own 
record, save in the year 1793, above referred to. 

No frost has yet occurred in this city, if we 
except a rime observed two or three mornings on 
metallic roofs. Thin ice was formed several times 
in the low grounds of the vicinity. Our N. E. 


storm of the 26th was attended with a fall of | 
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two inches of snow at Dunkirk, Lake Erie ; and 
on the following day, the storm having reached 
Boston, snow fell most of the forenoon there ; 
throughout the northern and middles States, 
however, the month has been more than usually 
mild. 

There is an impression with many that our 
seasons have changed, and are becoming warmer; 
but such thermometrical observations as we pos- 
sess would seem hardly to justify the conclu- 
sion; for though in 60 years now embraced in 
our record, ,the mean average annual tempera- 
ture of the first thirty years was 51 degrees 
50 minutes and of the last thirty years, 52 
degrees 54 minutes, or a little more than 
one degree higher—and in a series of similar 
observations for the city of Boston, embracing 
25 years, (from 1825 to 1849 inelusive,) the 
mean average for the first 13 years was 48 deg. 
83 min., and of the last 12 years of the series 
49 deg. 35 min., ora little more than one halfa 
degree warmer—yet it should be remembered 
these observations were made in two fast spread- 
ing cities, and that the mean temperature of a 
city is greater’ by two or more degrees than that 
of the open country in the vicinity; the differ- 
ence being probably caused by numerous fires in 
the city, and diminished radiation. The growth 
of the respective cities, then, would seem fairly 
to account for the moderate increase of temper- 
ature in them, as indicated by the thermometer. 

We have before us, also, a series of observa- 
tions showing the mean temperature of the State 
of New York for 13 years, from 1826 to 1838, 
They were taken at 55 locations, (academies, ) 
under the authority of the State, and distributed 
over its surface. According to these observa- 
tions, the mean average temperature for the first 
series of 7 years, was 47.86; and for the second 
series of 6 years, it was 45.73; or more than 
two degrees colder. But, however reliable these 
observations may be considered, the series is 
much too limited in time to warrant inferences 
in the premises. 

That the clearing away of extensive forests, 
and bringing the land under cultivation, may 
lessen the quantity of snow that falls, as well as 
its duration on the earth, seems quite probable ; 
but as snow is not the cause of our severely cold 
weather in winter, a lessened quantity, or a less 
duration of the same quantity, would not neces- 
sarily be attended with milder winters. 

A severe and disastrous gale swept the coast 
of Nova Scotia and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
from the 3d to the 5th of the month, causing 
much suffering in life and property to the fisher- 
men employed on the coast. About 400 ves- 
sels chiefly American, are said to have been en- 
gaged in mackerel catching on the coast of 
Prince Edward’s Island, in the Bay of Chaleur, 
and at Cape Breton, not less than 75 of which 
were wrecked, with the loss of 150 men compos- 
ing a part of their crews. Many of the bodies 















have been recovered, and 60 are said to have 
been buried in one grave. 

Twenty-two days are recorded as clear or fair; 
some rain fell on 9 days, and the whole fall for 
the month, as measured at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, was 3.02 inches. 

The health of the city continues to be favora- 
ble, the average weekly mortality for the month, 
being 141, which is just equal to the average of 
the same month last year, and 22 less than the 
weekly average of the whole year for 1850. 

With the expression of his acknowledgments 
to Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
who has, for several years, kindly furnished for 
these reports the quantity of rain, as observed 
and recorded by him at that institution, the 
writer now relinquishes the post of meteorological 
reporter for the North American and United 
States Gazette ; remarking, only, that the time 
given to this subject, though pleasantly passed, 
is greater than he is willing longer to bestow. 

P. 8. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 1st, 1851. 


If religious persons who are entrusted with 
the education of children, were careful to guard 
them from the prevalence of such propensities 
and practices, as they are convinced tend to 
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break their own peace, interrupt the harmony | 


of society, and fill the world with confusion and 
wretchedness, the labour would be profitable to 


themselves, and a great improvement in the | 


work of general reformation.— Dillwyn. 


For Friends’ Review. 
AUTUMN. 


The parting smile of summer 
Has passed from grove and plain, 

And she’s winging her way to the distant Scuth, 
With all her joyous train. 


The last bright rose has faded, 
The last sweet songster flown, 

And sad and silent the bowers are left 
To wither and fade alone. 


Yet still a pensive beauty 
Is smiling on nature's brow, 

Which searce in the midst of its summer bloom, 
Seemed lovelier than now. 


The clear blue sky above us, 
The quiet earth around ; 

The orchards bending ‘neath their loads, 
The fruit-enamelled ground : 


On each is stamped the goodness 
Of Him whose bounteous hand, 
With many a blessing, rich and free, 
Hath spread our favoured land. 


Why speak of gloom and sadness, 
Or weep for Autumn’s reign, 
Though she weave of the wreck of summer's charms 
The robe that she gives the plain? 


Though every whispering zephyr, 
Softly sighing through the grove, 
Comes haunted with some sad farewell, 
Breathed forth from lips we love,— 


Though each young perished blossom 
That only bloomed to fade, 

Would seem the wreck of some darling hope, 
In its early morn decayed, — 


Still I hail thee ever welcome, 
Mild evening of the year ; 

For soft and sweet is the earth’s repose, 
Autumn, when thou art here. 


To quiet contemplation 
I would consecrate thy stay, 

Nor wish, for a moment, to hasten the hours 
That bear thee from earth away. 


Taught by each scene thou bringest— 
A lesson of truth sublime 

May my thoughts aspire to the fairer scenes 
Of a bright and changeless clime. 


P.M. H. 
Orleans Co., N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren INTELLIGENcE.—The U.S. Mail steam- 
ship Franklin arrived at New York on the 2d inst. 
She left Cowes on the 22d ult. 

EncLanp.—The English papers contain no news 
of importance. 

The business of removing the goods from the 
Crystal Palace was proceeding with great rapidity. 

A communication from New York has been ad- 
dressed to the Harbour Board of Galway, Ireland, 
stating that the citizens of New York are prepared 
to embark £100,000 and four first class steamers in 
the establishment of steam communication with 
Galway, provided the same amount shall be raised 
in Ireland. 

France.—The ministers have resigned and their 
resignation has been accepted by the President. 

Much excitement prevailed throughout France, 
and in some of the central Departments insurrections 
had taken place. These had been suppressed by 
the troops, but not, however, without bloodshed. 

Austri1a.—The Emperor left Vienna for Galicia 
on the 10th ult. Previous to his departure all the 
ministers were obliged to take, in his presence, the 
new form of oath, which contains no reference to 
the Constitution to which they were formerly 
sworn. 

A Plenipotentiary from the United States has ar- 
rived at Vienna, commissioned to negotiate a postal 
treaty with Austria. 

Germany.—The King of Hanover is seriously ill, 
and little hope is entertained of his recovery. The 
Duke of Cambridge, his nephew, has been summon- 
ed to Hanover. 

The Government of Saxe Coburg has prepared a 
Constitution for the Duchies of Coburg and Gotha, 
hitherto under a separate administration. The Con- 
stitution is said to be liberal. There is to be only 
one legislative Assembly for the two Duchies. In 
respect to the succession, the Constitution states that 


Prince Albert, husband of the Queen of England, 
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shall be called to the throne, and that he may nomi- 
nate a Governor should he decline to reside within 
the Duchy. If at any time, a reigning Duke should 
ascend a foreign throne, he shall vacate that of the 
Duchy. : 

DenMarK.—Danish affairs are again becoming 
complicated. The Ministry are on the point of 
resigning. . 

Sparn.—The penalty of death pronounced against 
Don Joaquin y Aguero, has been commuted to that of 
confinemeut in the Spanish penal colonies of Africa. 
The Clamor Publico announces that the prisoners 
brought over from Cuba are to be sent tothe preside 
of Metilla or Ceuta. 

The highest military order of distinction had been 
conferred on the Captain General of Cuba. 

Ecypt.—Abbas Pasha has been advised to submit 
to the will of the Sublime Porte, and has written to 
ask permission to make a railway between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, though he himself pays all the ex- 
penses. The unusual height to which the Nile has 
risen this year, has caused much damage to the 
country, and some of the next year’s crops will suf- 
fer considerably in consequence. In some places 
the embankments have given way. 

Care or Goop Hore.—Affairs, both in the colony 
and beyond the frontier, have assumed a more 
gloomy aspect than they have before worn since 
the commencement of the war, for while the insur- 
gents have sustained no important checks, they 
have continued to lay waste extensive tracts, sweep- 
ing off thousands of cattle, sheep, &c., while the 
loss of life on the part of the colonists has been 
considerable. The army has received a consider- 
able accession of strength by the arrival of several 
steamers with detachments, yet the English papers 
freely admit that there appears little prospect of a 
speedy or favourable issue to the contest. 

Canary Isitanps. —Advices from Palmas to Ninth 
month, 4th, give the particulars of the terrible pes- 
tilence which has raged there for some time past. 
Since the disease broke out, one-fifth of the whole 
popniation of 18,000, have been swept off, and the 
fever is still raging, though somewhat abated. The 
American Consul, and all his family, except one 
child, are‘among the victims. The distress on the 
island is inconceiveable. No communication with 
it from the adjacent islands is permitted, except 
under strict regulations, from Teneriffe, to a port that 
has yet escaped the malady. The disease is thought 
not to be the cholera, although it resembles it in 
the quickness with which death succeeds the attack. 
It is supposed to have been brought to the island 
from Africa. 


Carirornta.— The steamship Cherokee, from 
Chagres, arrived at New York on the Ist inst., 
bringing seventeen days’ later intelligence from Cali- 
fornia. The Cherokee brings $1,919,168 on freight, 
aud $260,000 in the hands of passengers, in dust. 

The election returns have been received from 
nearly all the counties in the State. They show 
majorities for all the candidates on the Democratic 
ticket, ranging from one thotisand and fifty-five to 
four thousand seven hundred and fifty-five. John 
Bigler is elected Governot, and Marshall and Mc- 
Corkle are elected to Congress. The whole vote 
polled in the State is about forty-five thousand. 

The Indians in the Northern counties are repre- 
sented as exceedi troublesome, and the travel- 
ling dangerous. 8 state of things has broken u 
many of the smaller interior settlements, has stepped 


the working of many of the most productive mining 
tracts, anc has almost annihilated the business of 
the merchants and packers who have been engaged 
in supplying the miners from the coast tov'ns. The 
Capital of the State has been removed, by order of 
the governor, from Vallejo to San Jose, the former 
seat of government. This, it is alleged, was done 
in consequence of non-compliance by Gen. Vallejo, 
with the bonds which were taken at, the time of the 
removal. 

San Francisco is rapidly spreading. Many large 
and elegant brick and stone houses have been 
erected since the fires of Fifth and Sixth months 
last, and the burut districts are nearly rebuilt. Trade 
is reviving, and prospects encouraging. Society, 
also, is improving, almost every steamer bringing 
accessions of American females. The most cheer- 
ing accounts are received from the mines, the pre- 
sent yield exceeding that of any former period. 
From various accounts received, there appears to 
be little doubt that valuable silver mines exist in 
California. 


Oxrcon.—Immigrants are coming in rapidly, 
thongh their progress through the mountains has 
been greatly impeded by a violent snow storm. The 
suffering from cold, and in a few instances from 
want of provisions, is represented to have been very 
great. Most of the immigrants, however, were well 
supplied with provisions and were getting on well, 
until overtaken by the storm. 

The Snake Indians are said to have become quite 
troublesome, and to have committed outrages on 
several small parties of immigrants. 


Tue Istumus.—A disgraceful riot oceurred at 
Chagres on the 23d ult., originating, according to 
report, in an effort by the foreign boatmen, most of 
whom are Americans, to prevent the natives from 
conveying passengers to and from the steamers in 
the harbour. Very great excitement was produced, 

; and acontest ensued in which the native and the 
American boatmen appear to have’ been the princi- 
pal parties engaged ; yet some passengers are repre- 

| sented as taking part in the contest. Twelve or 
fifteen natives and six or eight Americans, are sup- 
posed to have been kiiled, and a number others were 
drowned. 

Mextico-—Advices from Matamoras to the 22d 
ult., state that a detachment of Caravajal’s force, 
while reconnoitering Matamoras, were fired upon 
from the fortress, when they rushed into the city 
and made an attempt to seize the Custom House ; 

but after a brief engagement were repulsed with 

|the loss of three men. The Mexican loss was 
heavy. Caravajal, who was still encamped near 
the city, was expecting reinforcements, and in ex- 

ectation of their arrival, was preparing to storm 
Matamoras on the morning of the 23d. 

A large body of Mexican troops from Tampico 
j and Vera Cruz, intended to reinforce Gen. Avalos, 
| had arrived at Brazos Santiago, where hearing that 
a body of Texans were on the route to meet them, 
they concluded to stop. 

The United States troops on the frontier were 
deserting in considerable numbers, and joining the 
forces of Caravajal. 

Later reports state that Matamoras was captured 
by Caravajal on the 26th or 27th ult. 

Domestic——On the 31st ult. at Syracuse, the Grand 
Jury found indictments against James Sears of Mis- 


| 


souriand Marshal Allen for attempting to kidnap © 


' Jerry, the alleged fugitive slave. 
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